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A DESIGN FOR LIVING’ 
I 


THE NEW ELEMENT IN THE MODERN TEMPER 


HEN I received this invitation I hesitated before ac- 
cepting it. Did I have anything to say on the great 
theme of value to others? We are doing a great deal of 
talking to ourselves, but the present condition of the world 
makes one prefer silence to speech. Did this invitation 
justify an exception? I remembered a former visit to the 
Rice Institute; and the impression then gained that if one 
had anything to say on a serious subject, it could be said 
here with the assurance of a sympathetic hearing, has per- 
sisted ever since. I then put the question: What is your 
most definite and convincing belief about Christianity at 
the present time? What is the reason for the hope that is 
in you? I found that my convictions were being shaken down 
into simplicity; that certain ideas were becoming more and 
more assuring, and that these ideas were contributing to a 
firmness of purpose and peace of mind, in spite of the critical 
state of the world. And as I brooded, the desire to impart 
to others what was proving so helpful to myself seemed to 
justify the acceptance of the invitation, and it is in this 
spirit I enter upon our inquiry. 
At the close of the eighteenth century, Schleiermacher 
wrote a book entitled Speeches on Religion to its Cultured 
Despisers. 1 should like to describe these lectures as “‘Ad- 


1Rockwell Lectures on Religious Subjects, delivered at the Rice Institute, 
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dresses on Religion for Young Inquirers.”’ I shall not con- 


fine attention to the special outlook of the young; but they 
have the paramount claim, for they must soon inherit our 
responsibilities; and beneath the ebb and flow of their me- 
dium thoughts, the younger generation is intensely interested 
in an ordered view of life. For that reason I am calling the 
series a discussion of a design for living. 

Socrates used to say that the primary quality of intel- 
ligence was to know how to define things correctly, to use 
words in right relation to thought, and to bring our general 
ideas into harmony with a pattern of living. This quality 
is rare today. We speak, for example, of the modern man 
as though we were describing a creature who can easily be 
defined, something so simple and unified you have only to 
look at him in order to know what he is. This seems easy, 
until someone asks us to tell what we mean by the modern 
man—define him. At once you find yourself in difficulties. 
When you look directly at him you realize that the modern 
man is not one but many. His name is legion. He is a crea- 
ture with many heads: the animal man, the economic man, 
and the spiritual man; and these several heads are engaged 
in an endless dispute that never reaches any decisions. 
Woodrow Wilson described this strange being when he said 
that “the mind reigns but does not govern. We are governed 
by a tumultuous house of commons, made up of the passions, 
and the ruling passion is prime minister and coerces the 
sovereign.” An age that professes an elaborate regard for 
rationality is distinguished by a tendency to follow unregu- 
lated emotions in all directions. The essential discipline 
for this chaotic and adventurous mentality is to confront it 
with a design for living; to bring to bear upon its intense 
activity a creative idea of such potency as to draw its con- 
trary elements into a unified whole. 
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Look at it under the similitude of one of our Lord’s 
parables, the parable of the tower builder. Before you set 
out to build a tower, you must know three things: is it worth 
building? have you enough material? do you really want to 
build it, and are you willing to stick to it until you finish it? 
The development of a personality is a far more difficult 
task than the building of a tower, and the most important of 
all is the necessity of having a definite plan before you begin 
to build at all. This is not easy, for as Coleridge says: 

With respect to any final aim or end the greater part of mankind live 
at hazard. They have no certain harbour in view, nor direct their course 
by any fixed star. But to him that knoweth not the port to which he is 
bound, no wind can be favourable, neither can he who has not yet deter- 
mined at what mark he is to shoot, direct his arrow aright. 

Such observations accord well with our mature reflections, 
for we often think that had we our life to live over we could 
make a better thing of it. Sometimes all that we get is a 
Pisgah sight, looking out, like Moses, upon a land that is 
never to be ours. The feeling of uncertainty about the plan 
of living is common to the greatest believers. They are 
obliged to confess “‘it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
But man is a creative being and his plan of life will grow 
with his growth. He will reach a place where he can say: 
“T know in part, but I know, and to know in part is to know 
enough,” and thus, like Browning’s old musician, solace the 
spirit with the reflection: 

But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 

Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they are! 

And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 
The first question in the Shorter Catechism is ‘What is 
man’s chief end?” and the answer is ‘‘Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” This is an expres- 
sion of a reasoned philosophy that was quite satisfactory 
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to the times in which the statement was made. It is a good 
answer—indeed it is a great answer—and to multitudes 
since those days it has been accepted as the final solution 
of the riddle of existence. But the altered idea-systems of 
the modern world make it necessary to reopen the question. 
Tt may be that we shall decide to accept the answer as valid 
for ourselves, but we must do it in our own way, and in the 
light of the problems we feel to be vital for our own ex- 
perience. 

A design for living worthy of the name is really an at- 
tempt to answer this question, and in some form the problem 
is the inspiration of the best thought of our time. In recent 
years we have been engrossed with political and economic 
questions; but we are now extending our interest far beyond 
into an intangible region where we are asking a much greater 
question: What is man’s relation as a personal being to the 
universe around him? Whither is he going? What are his 
powers for participating in a complex of enduring values? 
If a man decides to live in harmony with the highest prin- 
ciples he knows, what assurance has he that the universe 
will help him? Can he believe that God is willing to meet 
a man on the pathway of his highest endeavors? If we are 
to attain abiding happiness, we must find some purpose in 
the universe that has particular regard for human thought 
and desire. No man can have a private universe, nor can he 
mould it to suit his individual tastes. But at least he must 
have some assurance that it is possible to relate himself to a 
universal order that embraces the whole round of possible 
experience—both the good and the evil—obedience to which 
will lead him to the fulfillment of his highest endeavors. 
Unless we can believe in such a central authority, unless we 
can fit our plan of living to such a universal pattern, we will 
not find it possible to hold to any definite intention in face 
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of prevailing trends. Thus it comes about that our design 
for living becomes definitely religious, for religion is man’s 
serious attempt to transfer his allegiance from himself to 
something other and higher than himself. Religion is the 
effort to adjust human endeavors to the operation of Divine 
purposes through which alone durable values and abiding 
relations can be attained. A mind so directed will surely 
find its way to happiness. By making God’s purpose the chief 
end of existence, man will enjoy Him forever. If peace can 
be found in this changeable world it will issue from such a 
direct and simple faith. Multitudes have found their way 
to this goal of human aspiration. They have known the 
peace of God that passeth all understanding. For them the 
answer of the Catechism is valid; they believe in it on the 
testimony of their own experience. 

It is here that a wedge of misgiving has been driven into 
the fabric of our security. Many no longer believe in an 
ordered universe; and others who hold to some sense of 
order are either inclined to think it is unknowable, or identify 
order with the persistence of evil. The universe, in spite 
of what science tells of its cosmic arrangements, appears 
from the moral point of view a thing of shreds and patches. 
Thus the modern feeling expresses itself in the pessimistic 
conclusion, “‘Who will show us any good?” 

It is plainly the duty of the religious man to contradict 
this depressing conclusion. His answer should be: “Lord, 
lift up the light of Thy countenance upon us.” He must 
not only believe this, but explain it in terms of living thought. 
He dare not view the world as a spectator. He is a re- 
sponsible participant and must not be content to indulge in- 
tellectual curiosity about the many debatable themes, as 
though he were a looker on at life, but give reasons for the 
hope that is in him. If he believes in a purpose sufficient 
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to carry man to the goal of his hopes, then the least he can 
do is to make it intelligible to others. He may fail to con- 
vince the world, but at any rate he can gain its respect by 
trying to live in harmony with it. That is why I am keeping 
young inquirers in mind; for if we believe that we have 
found a purpose in the universe sufficient to sustain and 
strengthen our life, then we ought to do all we can to make 
others understand it. 

At this point I should like to mention one aspect of our 
inquiry that we shall consider more thoroughly later on. 
It is this: What do we mean when we say that we believe in 
God? I take it we are saying something more than that we 
believe that God exists. The Epicureans believed this, yet 
their gods dwelt “far beyond the flaming walls of the 
world.” ‘Their intentions, if any, were hidden in the in- 
scrutable mystery of complete aloofness. When we say we 
believe in God we mean that there is sufficient evidence of 
a Divine purpose embedded in the texture of human ex- 
perience to guide our minds through the jungle of earthly 
interests to the goal of our hopes. This is the form of 
belief expressed in the Old Testament proverb: ‘Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.”’ ‘hat is to say, where 
there is no belief in God sufficient to influence conduct, 
people perish because they lack power to restrain the down- 
ward tendencies of human nature. Not only does such a 
belief hold in check the lower propensities of man, but 
arouses and directs the highest aspirations towards definite 
objectives. A definition of religion will help us to under- 
stand this. The best common definition I know is: ‘“‘Re- 
ligion is man’s effective desire to be in right relation to the 
power manifest in the universe.” The most influential 
element at first is the sense of dependence, upon a power not 
ourselves, which appears at all human levels. That some- 
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thing on which we depend determines our destiny. Man 
cannot feel at home in the universe until he has found some 
place where he may lay up his inner life. He must have 
something to love, and that loves him in return; something 
to confide in and rest upon, that becomes a central authority 
that directs and sustains him in his earthly pilgrimage. 
Katherine Mansfield confessed this feeling when she said: 
“I do think that one must have some big thing to live by, 
and one reason for the great poverty of art is that artists 
have got no religion, and they are, in the words of the 
Bible, sheep without a shepherd. One can’t drift, and every- 
body nearly is drifting nowadays.” This deeply implanted 
instinct impels us to come to an understanding with the 
power manifest in the universe around us. As the search 
becomes more and more rational, the moral sense develops 
and man becomes his most searching critic. The sense of 
sin and alienation develops; and eventually the quest takes 
the form of a passionate desire for moral adjustment to the 
will and authority of the power upon which he depends. 
Out of this feeling grows the effort to offer something in the 
way of compensation, in rituals, ceremonies, sacrifices, until 
finally there emerges the passionate desire to make atone- 
ment for sin, which is the essential element in historical 
religions. ‘Thus religion becomes a self-conscious moral 
quest for permanent adjustment to the power manifest in 
the universe until it takes the form of a longing for a human 
life in God, for some type of incarnation, in order that the 
infinite God may come within the domain of finite man and 
meet him on his own ground. By such means God draws 
near to man and man, losing his homesickness and dread of 
God, finds a new center of stability to which he may yield 
himself a willing and contented being. 

The historical religions, especially those that have de- 
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veloped systematic thought-forms, show that the most dis- 
tinctive element is the passion for moral adjustment. There 
were times in man’s history when this passion was the most 
distinctive element in his period, when moral adjustment 
was the ruling category of prevalent idea-systems. A typical 
example of this is the synthesis between reason and revela- 
tion expressed in the theology of Aquinas and the poetry of 
Dante. In the Middle Ages religion was the mother of the 
arts; and the passion for moral adjustment, the ruling idea 
of the world. Dominated as he was by the idea of eternity, 
man refused to accept the affairs of this life as a final register 
of values. At other times, the splendor of this world be- 
comes the rival of the religious spirit and the desire for 
adjustment is weakened, while a new system of values is 
developed. Diminished spiritual feeling has been until re- 
cently a characteristic feature of modern thought. The 
economic man has seemed more important than the spiritual 
man. But though weakened, changing conditions may arouse 
the spiritual feeling until it again becomes dominant. An 
awakening of this feeling seems to me to be the most dis- 
tinctive element in the modern temper. 

The pendulum-like movement of emphasis—now on this 
world, now on the next—brings to light the element of rhythm 
in historical process. The course of human life does not, as 
some suppose, move continuously from lower to higher forms 
of expression, neither is the movement always in the direc- 
tion of moral perfection. History moves in rhythms, like 
the tide; sometimes it is efforescent, at other times it is 
catastrophic. In an efflorescent period we are as William 
James would say, once-born men: tough-minded, secular, 
unbelieving, and very much at home in the world. To 
such a temperament religion makes little appeal, since in- 
terests nearer at hand seem more important. In catastrophic 
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periods, man is twice-born, tender-minded, acutely aware of 
religious needs, and, far from being at home in this world, 
is anxious to relate himself to the world to come. To such 
a temperament adjustment to the purpose of the universe 
is a prime essential of happiness. To know what that pur- 
pose is may become the ruling principle of a new idea-system. 
It was so in the Middle Ages, and it may be so again. The 
tough-minded man may be so engrossed with material in- 
terests as to ignore the spiritual aspects of life; but times 
of change arouse the pilgrim urge, and man will convince 
himself that rest cannot be found in a material realm. When 
time shakes down all things into simplicity, he realizes that 
most of the things that men strive for lie outside the 
domain of the spirit. What is wanted is mental poise, 
courage to face the brute facts of the world around us, and 
a standing-ground in the world to come. Thus develops 
that highly dramatic revolt of the spirit against the tyranny 
of circumstance, the quest for a purpose in the universe that 
is working in harmony with the spiritual necessities of man. 
When this feeling becomes paramount, it turns the mind 
to philosophy. Old men dream dreams and young men see 
visions, and splendid conceptions of the City of God arise 
above the ruins of the earthly state. 

Such reflections have led me to think that we are gradually 
passing from the dominion of a secular idea-system, the 
final stage of renaissance culture—a conception until recently 
believed to be the goal of history—into something chaotic, 
unstable, and disturbing, that, if rightly guided by an 
adequate philosophy, will bring us to the threshold of a 
new renaissance in which after many wanderings man’s 
weary spirit will return to the broad highway that leadeth 
to life eternal. We have passed out of a progress-conscious 
era into a crisis-conscious age. As the Russian philosopher 
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Berdyaev expresses it: ‘““The rhythms of history have be- 
come catastrophic.” It is a period of extreme instability, yet 
as Whitehead observes: ‘‘History shows that the unstable 
ages have usually been the creative ages.” If we fearlessly 
face the formidable aspects of our time, it will arouse us 
to seek the purpose of God. It will also inspire us to form a 
design for living in harmony with it. 

I have intimated that the new element in the modern 
temper is a longing for rejuvenation. This is, rightly un- 
derstood, a desire to find amid the chaotic changes of the 
world a place where man may lay up his inner life; something 
to love, follow, and confide in, of sufficient authority to 
bring him to the goal of his reasonable hopes. This desire, 
however, is not the result of a clear vision of the true ends 
of living, but the ultimate effect of a loss of confidence in 
an earth-centered conception of values, which until recently 
appeared to guarantee the stability of a secular scheme of 
living. This loss has hardened into a feeling of self-distrust 
that is responsible for a sense of insecurity that is spreading 
through all classes of society. It makes the individual 
realize that he cannot face the future alone. But it goes 
further than this, for it casts suspicion upon the value of all 
those beliefs, institutions, and social habits that have been 
the products of human endeavor. The past has lost its 
power to guide us, and we look out upon a whirlpool wherein 
the stream of life has entered upon an unpredictable phase; 
a whirlpool covered with the debris of a thousand schemes 
for living. How can the individual rebuild his world from 
such broken fragments, or face the future otherwise than 
with gloomy anticipations? Such a feeling is the malady of 
the modern mind. It plainly suggests the necessity for a 


design for living, but does not indicate what the true ends 
of life are. 
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At this point it is expedient to speak more specifically 
of the causes of this widespread feeling of self-distrust. 
It has developed from a loss of confidence in a secular 
program of living. The economic and social trends of the 
modern world have been for the most part influenced by a 
naturalistic philosophy of values; a conception that teaches 
us that the worth-while objectives of human endeavor are to 
be sought for and realized in this world only. These trends 
were not irreligious, but they were definitely non-religious 
and secular. The collapse of faith in the efficacy of this 
program has again brought to light man’s religious neces- 
sities. A consideration of certain phases of this altered out- 
look will make my main contention clear. 

There are many reasons for the present skepticism about 
the secular program, but among them I wish to mention 
three: 

1. The first is found in the peculiar mentality of the 
time. When the terrible strains of the great war ended, 
multitudes sought relief in going direct to nature without 
moral control. Just as sailors, after months of confinement 
aboard ship, will upon reaching port go on a spree, so the 
post-war era sought a vivid sense of life in emotional and 
sensational experiences. his led to a break with moral 
tradition, to an unrestricted exploration of forbidden paths, 
a savoring of prohibited pleasures, until today the world 
is cursed with a sick fatigue, boredom, and satiety with life 
on a material plane. The whole world is suffering from an 
exhausted and overstrained emotionalism, and the back- 
slider is filled with his own ways. Self-indulgence has lost 
its appeal and man is bitterly conscious of the fact that the 
way of the transgressor is hard. No one has more trench- 
antly expressed this mood than Richard Aldington: 
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I like the men and women of my age, 

I like their hardness, 

For though we are a battered and rather bitter set, 

Still we have faced the facts, we have been pretty honest. 
But, sitting here brooding over the hard faces, 

I wonder if we have not rejected too much, 

If we have not hardened ourselves too much 

Making it impossible to break out of our self-prisons? 


This profound sense of satiety often turns sour and cynical. 
The years are stale and unprofitable, and many have little 
energy to seek relief in proper directions and less desire to 
think of the possibility of moral recovery. This soreness of 
mind, this sadness of spirit is a common cause of the in- 
effectiveness of proposed remedies, and it also accounts for 
the disinclination to think deeply about present conditions, as 
well as justifies the impulse to ignore the formidable aspects, 
which must frankly be faced if man is to work out his moral 
regeneration. A mind that has suffered disappointment in 
its fondest hopes, and feels that it has been betrayed by the 
very things in which it trusted, will find it difficult to take 
interest in any suggestion for improvement. This is a very 
old attitude. When Moses came to the Israelites in Egypt 
with the good news of a Divine deliverance, he spoke most 
eloquently of a new life beyond the desert in a land of 
promise, flowing with milk and honey; but it is recorded that 
the people would not listen because of their soreness of mind 
and impatience of spirit. The simple proposal that they 
should think of their deliverance was an added sorrow to 
their already overburdened hearts. Every prophet has had 
to face this skepticism, and it is very common today. A 
primary cause of the failure of the great proposals for world 
betterment is to be traced to this soreness of mind. The 
hardest task of the educator is to make people think things 
through. But there is one point that touches most of us 
where we live. This sense of futility arises from a growing 
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suspicion that man cannot fulfill his life on a material plane. 
If we can persuade ourselves that the source of spiritual 
satisfaction is to be sought for in a higher realm, then we 
may go in search of the Divine purpose in the universe, 
for a design for living in harmony with it. 

2. A more serious aspect of disillusion is found in the 
fact that science is definitely setting limits to its power over 
nature, and is suggesting that if the world is to return to 
normal modes of living it must come from a sanction of 
self-control to be sought for in a region beyond nature. The 
belief that science had power to guide man to the goal of 
his earthly hopes was almost universal before the great 
war. Science at no time made any such claim; but the effect 
of scientific progress on the popular mind was sufficient to 
justify this optimistic expectation. But we now know that 
this hope is not going to be realized, and none know it 
better than the men of science, who are confessing it with 
telling effect. Science can put into man’s hands the finest 
tools, but it does not profess to furnish a moral sanction 
for their proper use. The happiness of mankind depends 
upon the right use of energy potentials. Science is steadily 
increasing man’s power over nature; each advance intensifies 
the strain and enlarges the responsibility of those who benefit 
by it. Science can definitely suggest the moral need, but it 
does not furnish the moral sanction. On this very account, 
the destruction of our present civilization through war is 
threatened by the perversion of these great endowments. So 
keenly is this felt that some have proposed a moratorium on 
invention. This, beyond question, is a counsel of despair. 
What can safeguard the race from destructive energies is not 
the stoppage of scientific progress, but a whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of the responsibility that such progress lays upon 
mankind. Every stage of scientific growth enriches humanity, 
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increases the possibility of error and wrong usage, and sug- 
gests the necessity of developing a type of character in man 
that will guarantee the use of these resources in the most 
constructive way. The richer man grows in material power, 
the greater is the need for intellectual and moral growth. 
What the progress of science indicates at the present mo- 
ment is the failure of man to match his material progress 
with moral stability. Moreover, science is suggesting that 
man should seek moral power wherever it is available, and 
more and more it is evident that the realm in which to find 
it lies outside the material world. Man must be fitted to 
use and enjoy the fruits of his research. His destiny cannot 
be fulfilled by limiting his progress. He must bravely face 
the future; and as one after another of nature’s secrets are 
told him, use this high endowment in harmony with a sense 
of responsibility, which can only be developed through a 
design for living in harmony with the highest possible 
interpretation that can be put upon the universe. At 
present so many are engrossed with the search for animal 
comfort, or vainly hoping to preserve their physical exis- 
tence, they do not think of these high matters. The mul- 
titudes must be wisely led. This is the responsibility resting 
upon men of education and intelligence. I believe that a 
thorough determination to think things out to the roots— 
the only salutary form of radicalism—will inspire the thinker 
with a necessity more imperious than any material aspect 
of his experience can suggest, to relate life in its highest 
endeavor to the purpose of God. The wise observations 
found in recent addresses made to scientific associations on 
both sides of the Atlantic indicate that the men of science 
are fully aware of the urgency of the problem, and ready to 
associate themselves with all others who seek its rational 
solution. 
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3. A third aspect of disillusion may be called the human- 
istic phase. Humanism is a belief that all durable values 
issue from human effort, and its appeal to our time was 
largely due to belief in a certain dogma of progress that 
reached its culmination at the end of the nineteenth century. 
This dogma was only one hundred and fifty years old, but 
its influence was paramount in the optimistic outlook of the 
pre-war era. It affirmed that nature herself was interested 
in the progressive moral development of her children. There 
were neither gaps nor disruptions in the course of history, 
and each generation would certainly be better than the one 
that preceded it. Science would shortly discover a cosmic 
law that would show that the perfect type of man and social 
order were among the delightful anticipations of the im- 
mediate future. It was confidently believed that this law 
had appeared in a loose application of the idea of evolution 
to general philosophical speculations. Men of science held 
aloof from this optimistic movement; and some of them, 
especially Huxley, frankly said that this favorable inter- 
pretation of nature’s processes was both unscientific and 
untrue. Nature was not a school of the moral virtues and 
had no interest in man’s ethical development. Social prog- 
ress could arise only when man applied to nature’s ways, a 
sanction that was derived from something beyond nature. 
Few listened to this cautionary voice in 1893, but the war 
changed all that. The dogma is now universally discredited. 
We are the children of a shattered tradition, and so far 
from thinking that man is made in the Divine image, it is 
not difficult to place him in a lower scale than the beasts. 
How, then, can rational beings build their hopes for better- 
ment on the delusion of humanism, when men are proving 
their incapacity to govern themselves aright, and where so 
few have a rational notion of their eternal relations? 
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Disappointment with things as they are, however, must 
not be taken as a final estimate of man’s deeper thoughts. 
For one thing, we cannot be happy in a world where there 
is no progress at all. Even though we have lost faith in the 
nineteenth century dogma, it does not mean that we are 
going to accept the pessimism of Bertrand Russell, who, 
while insisting that science only must be our guide, tells us 
that the only foundation on which science will allow us to 
build our hopes is one of “unyielding despair.’’ Madness 
lies that way, and man will have none of it. The human 
spirit is too elastic to follow such depressing conclusions for 
long; and deep within the texture of modern experience is 
the longing for rejuvenation, a persistent belief in and search 
for a governing authority in the universe, on which man may 
lay his inner life. This goes beyond the idea of a cosmic 
rhythm, and is definitely moving towards faith in a purpose 
that actually reveals an interest in mankind and is fitted 
to the emergencies of our mortal existence. This desire is 
developing into a rational scrutiny of all the evidence avail- 
able, in the hope of coming into communion with that central 
authority which alone can direct man’s life to the goal of his 
hopes. 

Evidence for such an authority lies before us, if we are 
wise enough to seek it in a liberal way. Barriers that form- 
erly kept our knowledge in logic-tight compartments are 
yielding to more thorough investigation, and the scheme of 
thought forming around recent developments in science 
definitely points towards the unification of knowledge. It 
may be that we shall find it more convenient to use energy 
rather than substance as the category of being. At least it is 
a dynamic conception, and more in accord with faith in 
personal agency than the static notion of substance. To 
understand even partially this fundamental idea of reality 
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is to become acquainted with the final cause of the universe, 
and to find out what man’s status is to be. I believe we have 
now learned that it is a mistake to assume that nothing can 
be true that cannot be proved by rigid methods of investiga- 
tion. If there be an original element in present-day science 
of real philosophical significance, it is that there are realms 
of truth beyond the reach of the test tube and the measuring 
rod, but not outside the domain of the spirit. Recent pro- 
nouncements of men of the greatest scientific attainments 
are entirely favorable to this view. The other day a former 
president of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science said that ‘‘Faith is as important in the pursuit 
of scientific knowledge as intuition and reason, while today 
the significance of science as a principal source of revelation 
is almost universally recognized.” In another section of 
his address he observed that “‘It is desirable to accord reality 
in equal measure to all kinds of knowledge everywhere, and 
so to view the universe as broadly and impartially as pos- 
sible. The transcendent importance of love and good will 
in all human relations is shown by the mighty beneficent 
effect upon the individual and society.” 

Science is standing on the frontiers of a brave new world. 
It has steadily pushed back the curtain of ignorance, until 
after remarkable progress it is again confronting a new kind 
of ignorance, which shapes itself in mysteries that must be 
approached in a different mood and by a different method 
than that by which science determines the significance of 
the material world. In fact, every valid avenue of approach 
to reality ends at a frontier where faith must be our guide. 
But faith will not attach itself to chance or blind fate; 
neither will it rest contentedly upon any theory of impersonal 
cosmic rhythm. Faith must attach itself to a person. The 
desire to find a purpose in the universe can be satisfied only 
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when man communes with a Divine manifestation that has 
particular regard for him as a thinking being. Will you not 
then approach the inquiry into the purpose of God in the 
spirit of a great Victorian poet: 
You’ve seen the world 
—The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colours, lights and shades, 


Changes, surprises—and God made them all! 
—For what? 


II 
THE DIVINE PURPOSE 


T HAS been suggested that the new element in the mod- 
ern temper is the longing for rejuvenation. The desire 
for another chance; the passionate search for something to 
believe in and love and follow, in the pursuit of which man 
shall find himself in a friendly and spontaneous atmosphere, 
is undeniably a representative feature of the best thought 
of our time. A wedge of misgiving has been driven into the 
fabric of man’s security, occasioned not as some suppose 
by the rapid alteration of the outward aspect of things, but 
by the fear that the universe has no rational meaning. The 
struggle for existence, the sufferings and hardships incident 
to human experience, are too readily accepted as final reg- 
isters of meaning. This attitude hardens into a feeling of 
self-distrust, and is responsible for the growing sense of 
futility that is spreading through all classes of society. This 
disenchanting feeling about life, made up of exhausted emo- 
tions, disappointed hopes, of fading and failing aims, finds 
fitting expression in the words of Job: “Can that which 
is unsavoury be eaten without salt, and is there any taste 
in the white of an egg?” This feeling not only affects in- 
dividual estimates, but lessens confidence in man’s institu- 
tions and social habits. It may have disastrous consequences, 
but it may also have definite religious value. The doubt as 
to the efficacy of the familiar aspects of human endeavor 
is, as Lawrence of Arabia has said, our modern crown of 
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One broad aspect of this modern mood is that the desire 
for rejuvenation may take a direction that falls below the 
human norm. Many imagine that all their troubles come 
from the abuse of individual liberty, and relief is sought 
through renunciation of this great but dangerous endow- 
ment. Having ruined himself by the abuse of his liberty, 
man seems inclined to part with it for the sake of animal 
security. Thus he is willing to attach himself to any authority 
that will give him personal comfort, in the spirit of the 
prodigal who was ready to confess that he was no longer 
worthy of being a son, and asked that he be made a hired 
servant. Such a desire, deeply felt under sharp stresses of 
the world, is unworthy of human nature. Man cannot un- 
make himself, and the belief that he can permanently re- 
nounce his personal responsibility will prove a delusion in 
the end. 

The desire to renounce personal liberty in exchange for 
animal security is the ruling principle of certain novel po- 
litical experiments of the present time. 

The Marxian scheme rejects belief in God and the human 
soul and confines its objects to this world alone. But Marx 
did not repudiate the conception of order. He realized that 
man will not continue to struggle for any ends without the 
assurance of durable value. Belief in some kind of order is 
essential if man is to attain happiness in this world. As 
William James has said: 


If this life be not a real fight, in which something is eternally gained 
for the universe by success, it is no better than a game of private theatri- 
cals from which one may withdraw at will. But it feels like a real fight— 
as if there was something really wild in the universe which we with all 
our idealities and faithfulnesses are needed to redeem. 


There is a wildness in the universe which is a perpetual 
challenge of human endeavor, but if our efforts have no 
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relation to some kind of order, we will not for long con- 
tinue the struggle against manifest destiny. But is there 
such an order? Can we believe in order without purpose— 
without God? The Marxian scheme, while rejecting re- 
ligion in all its forms, puts forth the doctrine of cosmic 
rhythm. If man would search for this rhythm and obey it, 
it would fulfill his hopes. This is the essence of dialectical 
materialism, and is an example of the tendency of social 
reformers to reinforce their schemes by appealing to man’s 
religious impulses. If one believed in a cosmic rhythm it 
was easy to show that devotion to the communistic state 
justified the individual in renunciation of his personal liberty. 

The same tendency is evident in the Nazi conception of 
the state. Under this scheme the individual attaches himself 
to a folk ideal—a belief in a dominant race, zeal for which 
develops a mystical enthusiasm that really becomes a new 
religion. 

These novel tendencies indicate the potency of what 
Benjamin Kidd called ‘“‘the emotion of the ideal.” En- 
thusiasm for them concentrates the pent-up emotions of the 
multitude upon definite and visible movements. Amid the 
stir and splendor of mass formations, the individual forgets 
the price he is paying for the benefits they bestow. 

These movements reveal the passionate desire for re- 
juvenation that is a characteristic phase of the modern tem- 
per. In their present form they are dangerous and disturb- 
ing, but we must not fail to recognize that they reveal the 
human spirit blindly groping for something that can give 
stability to life. It is the religious spirit gone astray. In 
them we see humanity’s quest for security: 


their half-reasons, faint aspirings, 
Dim struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudices and fears and cares and doubts; 
All with a touch of nobleness upward tending. 
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Man will not for long renounce the principle of self- 
determination. Only within the framework of liberty can 
he find his way to durable satisfactions. But he has never 
been able to use this dangerous endowment apart from faith 
in God. In a world where the passion for rejuvenation is 
potent, yet rarely directed towards the religious vision, an 
unusual opportunity arises for making a design for living, 
in harmony with it. 

The desire for regeneration looks towards some definite 
authority, and it must be evident that belief in order is 
not the same thing as belief in purpose, for purpose implies 
personal agency. There is a tendency manifest in nature, 
but it is by no means constant. Sometimes it is efllorescent 
and helpful to man; at other times it is catastrophic and 
depressing. When the rhythm changes, the hopes based on 
it change also. The seeker for God will not be content with 
an impersonal force; what is desired is to find within the 
texture of this most confusing universe an order that mani- 
fests itself as personal interest in man. Without this belief 
man perishes, because he is incapable of restraining the 
downward tendencies of human nature. What is meant by 
purpose? A purpose is a personal intention to do something. 
It involves the selection of an end and the means for attain- 
ment. Any purpose that is to influence human life must be 
worked out within the time sequences in which man lives. 
Its final objective may be the world to come, but it must ~ 
originate and grow within the temporal world. Its validity 
will also depend on whether it takes account of man’s free- 
dom. An arbitrary imposition of the Divine will upon man’s 
will that left no room for spontaneity would make ex- 
perience an illusion. Whatever else the idea of purpose in 
God may mean, it must have these qualities if it is to have 
any meaning for man’s life. 
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Where is knowledge of such a purpose to be found? In- 
asmuch as many of our most important conceptions of the 
universe have been given by science, we must first reckon 
with it. Can science help us? It certainly can. It has taught 
us to reject superstition, it has refined our notion of what 
human life should be, and it has inspired us with a love of 
truth. But science can do more than this; for it cannot 
be denied that its present progress has shown that the ob- 
jects of religious belief must be attained by other means 
than those used to determine the truth of a physical theory, 
and a little consideration will make this clear. If it be true, 
as it undoubtedly is, that we cannot have a reliable knowl- 
edge of anything until we have formulated a theory of 
ignorance, then it were wise to ask what service our present 
awareness of ignorance can render to an adequate philosophy 
of living. For that we are aware of our ignorance con- 
cerning many high matters goes without saying. A half- 
century ago it seemed altogether likely that physical science 
would establish two positions unfavorable to a spiritual 
view of the world. One was materialism; and the other, 
mechanical determinism, Neither of these positions has 
any standing in present-day science. Matter has lost its 
substantiality and vanished into radiations and waves, while 
indeterminism in the realm of small-scale events, though 
contributing nothing to a positive doctrine of free will, has 
at least removed the formidable notion of rigid determinism 
from the metaphysical consideration of the problem. 

Where, then, does this leave us? Do we know more or 
less than before of man’s relation to the universe? Plainly, 
the great questions: what is real? what abides amid nature’s 
teeming turmoil? what, if anything, controls events in the 
vast complex of the universe known to science? still remain 
to be considered. The present state of science throws no 
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direct light on these subjects, but it does confront the inquir- 
ing mind with fundamental problems. I believe it can be 
said that science justifies our belief in a directing intelligence 
operating at the heart of the mysterious universe, but the 
question remains: Is this universal mind personal, and has 
it given any indication of interest in human life? Suppose 
the universe should turn out to be a manifestation of im- 
personal energy, where does that leave us? We are obliged 
to inquire into the possibility of guidance and ends; for 
surely if we have to choose between determinism and in- 
determinism in the raw, I do not think many would hesitate. 
It were better to believe that the universe has some meaning 
and some definite goal, even though it should disappoint our 
expectations, than to think of it as having no meaning at all. 
A universe blindly stumbling into futurity—a thing of shreds 
and patches—is an intolerable conception. 

Such reflections lead us to ask: On what plane can God be 
known? By this I am not asking if God exists, but for 
enough knowledge of the Divine intention as shall satisfy 
the spiritual needs of those that desire to believe in and 
obey Him. I am thinking of the kind of information that 
shall fulfill our desires, when the emergencies of earthly 
experience make rejuvenation the supreme passion of the 
soul. Such knowledge should have redemptive value. It 
should be the disclosure of something that can match the 
tragic needs of human nature with something more tragic 
still, and in that meeting of the deep in God’s life with the 
deep in man’s life, heal us of our mortal wounds. 

Can such knowledge be obtained from science? It was the 
custom until recently to act on the assumption that unless 
religious belief obtained the sanction of this high discipline, 
we could not accept its validity. I am confident that the 
present state of our knowledge—and especially of our ig- 
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norance—has weakened this contention. No matter what 
alteration of outlook may take place in the future, I feel 
that science will always exercise a wise restraint, in respect 
to pronouncements concerning the truth or falsity of theories 
that lie beyond its rightful domain. 

The best information science gives us is of nature’s 
processes and modes of behavior. It can tell us nothing of 
purpose or Providence. With this, the religious mind should 
be content. The charge often brought against science that 
it tries to make nature teach too little of God, might easily 
be turned against the theologian who often endeavors to 
make nature teach too much. Science, strictly speaking, has 
nothing to do with the idea of a first, or final, cause of 
things. These problems lie beyond its jurisdiction. But the 
present positions of science present a negative value to- 
wards the problem of religion that is worthy of further 
consideration. Science cannot answer the demands of the 
religious spirit, but it definitely knows how to put the 
question to the philosopher and theologian. And this comes 
about in this way: 

We may think of the domain of science as represented 
by a series of long galleries opening into a common room. 
The galleries are the special departments; the common room, 
the unsuspected goal of scientific progress. Until recently, 
the results have been so satisfactory, that the specialists 
did not like to leave their long galleries, but developments 
of such radical significance have occurred as to bring them 
all into this common room. Some, however, are timid and, 
professing to find the room a stuffy place, have retreated 
into their several departments and declined to speculate 
at all on the outcome. But the bolder spirits find the 
common room—a room witha view! Standing at the window 
looking abroad over the spreading landscape, they realize 
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they have reached the frontier, beyond which they cannot 
pass by the use of scientific method. But they feel—if there 
be ultimate reality, if there be guiding principles, if there 
be at the heart of the mysterious universe a directing in- 
telligence—all these must be found by exploring the distant 
landscape. But that is not the function of science, and the 
ultimate question is thus handed over to philosophy. 

There is, however, a practical influence of scientific 
knowledge upon the problem of human life that further 
stresses the necessity of knowing something of the purpose 
of the universe, and that is the light it casts upon man’s moral 
necessities. The widespread feeling of self-distrust that lies 
at the roots of our modern temper is due to self-condemna- 
tion. And in face of the feeling of need for moral rejuvena- 
tion, the impartial attitude of nature known to science is 
very depressing. If man is living in a lawful universe, what 
can he do to safeguard himself from the consequences of 
lawless behavior? At this vital point nature will not help 
him, for she has no priestly ministries. She makes no al- 
lowance for ignorance or perversity, neither does she under- 
stand the language of penitence or regret. There is no such 
thing as a religion of nature. She is not a school of the 
moral virtues, but a dangerous and deadly antagonist pre- 
pared to dispute man’s progress at every stage of its un- 
folding. Science can tell the number of the stars—but it 
cannot heal the broken heart. That is why Paulsen once 
remarked that “whatever temple we may build for science, 
there must be hard by somewhere a Gothic chapel for 
wounded souls.” Science successfully decodes nature’s mes- 
sage, but answers to those ultimate questions on which man’s 
happiness depends must be sought for in another region en- 
tirely. 

Thus man turns to the greatest of his endowments—the 
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guidance of the rational spirit. Reason is that attribute 
of the mind through which we apprehend and commune with 
the ultimate meaning of things. It is the ability to hear 
and understand that deep voice that tells us of the order 
and beauty and consistency of the universe, and urges us 
to respond to it. If we follow that voice, we shall fulfill 
our life. This truth man cannot afford to ignore. And 
yet he has often done so, for a curious chapter in mental 
eccentricity is the paradoxical attitude man has taken to- 
wards it. Sometimes he worships at the shrine of reason; 
at others, he rejects and despises it. 

A common source of error is the tendency to identify 
reason with reasoning processes, and to limit its power to 
logical conceptions. We know intuitively that reason is 
broader in scope than reasoning processes. We feel at times 
that personality can fulfill itself only when we include in 
reason intuition, imagination, and insight. This is freely 
admitted when we impose the idea of beauty and harmony on 
the universe; but when we forget this, we are apt to fall 
into the error of supposing that only what can be proved by 
logical processes can be taken as rational. Zeal often makes 
us careless in the selection of our premises. But if through 
prejudice or carelessness we choose false premises, no quality 
of logic can safeguard us from losing our way. 

‘The tendency to confuse reason with reasoning processes 
is responsible for many of the persistent difficulties that 
arise in philosophy and theology when we consider the idea 
of purpose applied to God. We must begin our thinking by 
remembering that a finite mind can only partially compre- 
hend the infinite. All human knowledge is relative, not only 
to infinity, but also to human frailty. If we start with the 
first principle, that God must be a perfect and self-contained 
being, we are likely to assume that perfection of being makes 
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it impossible to apply the idea of purpose to God. How can 
changes or alterations take place in the Divine mind? A 
purpose is an intention to do something, that must be realized 
within time sequences. It implies movement, contingency, 
progress, and culmination. Although such a purpose fulfills 
itself in the world to come, it must take shape within this 
world, and work out its meaning within time. But how can 
we think of God as being subjected to these limitations? 
Is not purpose inconsistent with perfection of being? Be- 
sides, if the only idea of Divine purpose that can have any 
bearing on man’s life must have regard for his freedom, 
how can we attach importance to a purpose of this nature, 
when Divine fore-knowledge of future events makes them 
so certain that human freedom must be a delusion? It is 
here that one of the standing themes of controversy emerges: 
the inability to reconcile Divine purpose with human free- 
dom. We are often told that we must solve this problem 
before we can get any idea at all of purpose in the universe. 
The answer we should make to such demands is that these 
two propositions cannot be reconciled by the methods of 
logical reasoning, simply because they are unavoidable an- 
tinomies that result from following reasoning processes too 
far. We all know that if we follow logic far enough, it leads 
us into a dead end, where we are faced with several propo- 
sitions which are of equal logical consistency, but self- 
contradictory. Are we, then, to conclude that reasoning is 
a false method of knowing? By no manner of means. What 
we should do is frankly to confess to the relativity of reason- 
ing processes, and the danger of treating abstractions as 
though they rested on real, or final, knowledge. Abstractions 
are used by two kinds of minds: by the wise to confess their 
ignorance, and by the foolish to conceal ignorance. Science 
is proving with telling effect that its final knowledge of 
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nature is symbolic only. It does not probe the depths of 
reality. The same ought to be said of our philosophical 
concepts, that, being abstractions, they treat only of symbolic 
knowledge. They give us no intimate knowledge of reality 
itself. We must, of necessity, speak of God as the Infinite, 
the Eternal, the Absolute. Such great words stimulate 
reverence and inspire worship; but we should never forget 
that the power of these words is derived not from their con- 
tent, but from an intimate experience long associated with 
them. By themselves, abstractions of all kinds are inven- 
tories of ignorance, and nothing more. In saying this, I do 
not think I am falling into the error of despising reason. 
On the contrary, I am wondering if the unavoidable an- 
tinomies that develop when we follow logic too far do not 
prove that logic itself travels in curves, rather than in 
straight lines. It seems to lead us into the house of mystery, 
where we wander about and about, and then come out of 
the door by which we entered, no wiser than before. If 
space be curved, why not logical processes? 

I venture upon these highly debatable remarks in the hope 
that we shall govern ourselves by the same wise restraints 
that science has imposed upon itself when it tells us that 
its abstractions stop with symbols that do not deal with 
reality. If this be true of science, why not also of philosophy? 
If faith in purpose is so important, were it not wise to use 
all available sources of information in order to understand 
it, especially the region of intimate experience that so 
vitally concerns our growth and happiness? 

In what I have said, I have no desire whatever to fall 
into the pit of pragmatism, nor associate myself with the 
anti-intellectualistic movement that has had such an un- 
favorable influence on modern thought. Our age has been 
inclined to put the major emphasis on action, rather than 
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on thought. Outside the domain of science a tendency to 
disparage reason has been taken as a proof of superior in- 
telligence, especially among that large class of impres- 
sionists who prefer to put their thinking out with the family 
wash, rather than do it at home. As a recent Gifford lec- 
turer expresses it: “St. Thomas and Dante, following Jesus 
in the Gospel, had staked their all on Mary; modern thought 
puts its money on Martha.” The followers of Martha are 
much given to the use and abuse of abstractions. Only the 
other day, one such suggested that the time had come to 
identify God with the fourth-dimension. What the time 
needs is not less rationality, but more of it. But we must 
have regard to the first principle of the love of truth: a 
sharp distinction between the broad quality of reason itself, 
and the restricted use of it in logical process. Furthermore, 
we must exercise the greatest possible restraint in the selec- 
tion of our premises, for it is certain that if reason is fur- 
nished with the right sort of premises it will carry on. 

The problem that we must solve for ourselves is whether 
we are going to limit our choice of premises to science or 
natural philosophy, or whether the necessities of life do 
not suggest that we search for a firmer basis of confidence 
in another and more intimate region. I believe that a 
reasonable understanding of the deepest desires of our time 
suggests a fresh opportunity for seeking that basis of faith 
in the Christian religion. If God has shown a purpose for 
human life at its most tragical and profoundly spiritual 
depths, then beyond question such a revelation has appeared 
in the advent of Jesus Christ. We know how Aquinas de- 
veloped a synthesis between reason and revelation that gave 
a God-centered idea-system to the Middle Ages. Looking 
back upon it through the mists of time, we feel, somehow, 
that the thinker and the saint had approached closer to the 
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heart of spiritual reality in that synthesis than we have 
since. We cannot relocate ourselves in that scholastic 
scheme, but, to my mind, the wistful feeling that those who 
know that system experience, intimates that our modern 
world is looking for something like it. The life and death 
struggle between the soul and the machine makes man de- 
sire union with a spiritual authority that can deliver him 
from the prison-house of his fears. It is unlikely that we 
shall complete that synthesis in our time, but I am con- 
fident that the highest trends are all pointing towards it. 
Life is too urgent in its immediate demands to wait while 
we perfect our philosophy. We must live first, and then 
take on as much intellectual cargo as shall give balance and 
direction to its growth. Above all, the most important 
aspect has to do with our direction. Were it not wise, then, 
to choose the highest possible end in living, in the light of 
all the information available? It surely is a limited view to 
seek guidance alone from science or natural philosophy, 
when we find embedded in history the tremendous regenerat- 
ing power of the Christian faith. here, in my humble judg- 
ment, we shall find a true unfolding of the Divine purpose. 
There, too, are revealed the major premises for building a 
rational philosophy of religion. 

There was a time when reason and revelation stood apart, 
as though they were mutually antagonistic. That time is 
passing. An interesting evidence of this appears in trends 
in the Gifford lectures, a foundation that is limited to nat- 
ural religion, where some of the most important of recent 
lecturers have not refrained from enriching their teaching 
from sources outside the natural domain. This is a distinct 
stage of growth in the direction of great philosophy. Just 
as the scientist, when thinking of the intimate phases of 
experience, is learning to appreciate knowledge that is vali- 
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dated by methods other than his own, so the philosopher, 
often in spite of himself, is becoming a theologian. The need 
for faith in the final cause of things is becoming more and 
more a rational principle of research. The light of revela- 
tion in history is breaking upon the tortured mentality of our 
time, and promising deliverance from maladies that are 
felt to be spiritual. It is the professed purpose of Jesus 
Christ to reveal the Divine intention to mankind. A ra- 
tional surrender to His authority would inspire us to form 
a design for living that will not only meet the necessities 
of this life, but of that which is to come. In Christian dis- 
cipleship man will find adjustment to the Divine will that is 
the promise of victory over the world. 

The approach to this conception can be expressed in a 
direct way. What is it that we desire in religion? Why 
are we religious at all? It is because we are influenced by 
certain feelings that are common to human nature at all 
levels of experience. I made mention of these feelings in 
the first lecture. A little more attention to them is needed 
here. 

The first is the sense of dependence on something not 
ourselves that is the inspiration of all religious desire. What 
controls our destiny? Why are we here? Where are we 
going? What is going to happen to us in the future? Such 
questions prompt the search for knowledge of the Being 
Whose power is manifest in the universe around us. But this 
quest develops man’s moral nature, and he becomes aware 
of disharmony between himself and God. The soul is home- 
sick, but afraid to go home. Man’s intellectual growth has 
more than once made this feeling the most distinctive ele- 
ment in the culture of a period. It has been among the in- 
spiring causes of the world’s great literature, as witness the 
dramas of schylus, the poetry of Lucretius, and the moral 
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homilies of Seneca. It is the dominant motive of the Divine 
Comedy. This feeling is one of the most important factors 
in the growth of religion, because it points directly towards 
the need for atonement. Man feels if he is to close the 
breach between himself and God he must suffer for it, and 
in sacrifice, ritual, and ceremony make his peace with God. 
Even in the lower stages of his growth, man realizes that 
there is no such thing as fiat-forgiveness. When this grave 
feeling is followed into its more refined stages, it brings the 
soul to a dead end—to a walled-frontier. How can a man 
be just before God? How can he find refuge from his own 
self-despisings, and close the breach between himself and 
the source of his life? It is here that the serious mind con- 
fesses it has reached its limit. Without ability to cross the 
forbidding frontier, man looks to the high Heavens, and 
waits for God to speak. And as he broods and prays for aid, 
a revelation of God in human form becomes the definite ob- 
ject of man’s desire. We cannot pay tribute to gods that 
dwell apart from life, far beyond the flaming walls of the 
world, neither will we for long worship at the shrine of our 
own abstractions. Only a God revealed to us in the intimate 
experiences of life can inspire the mind to rational and abid- 
ing faith. 

This is a fundamental position—the last stage of a purely 
human quest for God. Yet it is often rejected on the ground 
that it is an anthropomorphic way of thinking. But how can 
man think of God at all except within the limits of his own 
nature? The possibility of knowing anything of the Infinite 
depends upon God’s willingness to manifest Himself within 
these limits. We cannot have a non-human or a super-human 
idea of anything. When we view the universe as a creation 
of God, it is a most reasonable belief to suppose that He 
made it with particular regard for communicating with the 
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being who is like Him. God chooses the plane on which man 
is to know Him, and the imperfection of our ideas about 
Him suggests the necessity of a revelation at the end that 
shall most thoroughly validate our beliefs. He that formed 
the ear, shall He not hear? He that made the mind, shall 
He not think? What we all desire is precisely what St. John 
says Jesus Christ is: the Word made flesh. Jesus Christ is 
the supreme manifestation of the order, rationality, and 
purpose that gives meaning to the world. 

If we keep the common elements of religion in mind—the 
sense of dependence, the sense of alienation, the effort to 
make atonement, and the longing for a human life in God—it 
will become clear that they furnish valid criteria for belief 
in a Divine revelation. A true religion must appeal to and 
satisfy these needs, and surely it is wise to believe that the 
religion that most thoroughly fulfills these requirements is 
the authentic revelation of God. If there be a purpose of 
God designed to meet man’s greatest necessities, it would be 
found here. 

When we ask what is the mission of Jesus Christ, we find 
that it meets all the necessary requirements that man, in his 
most rational experiences, believes must be of the essence of 
religion. The sense of dependence is fully satisfied by the 
revelation of the Fatherhood of God, which is based not 
on the creative act, but upon a definite intention to redeem 
man from the guilt and consequences of his own wrong do- 
ing. This explains why man’s quest for God increases the 
feeling of alienation and urges him to find some way to ad- 
just himself to the moral requirements of life. This essential 
adjustment is accomplished in the Atonement, wherein man 
beholds God’s love revealed in its redemptive aspect. And 
all of these revelations are made to us through the Incarna- 
tion. Thus it appears historically manifest that God was in 
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Christ reconciling Himself unto the world. Jesus did not 
come into the world to give us a new system of ethics, nor to 
reveal an ideal for human relations. His mission is redemp- 
tive throughout, and designed to unite man to the life of God 
in that adequate adjustment to the moral and spiritual 
necessities of life. Hence Christianity is a religion of invita- 
tions, rather than of commands. Its appeal is affirmative 
of the Divine purpose in its most intimate relations to man’s 
moral struggles and desires, and its objective is to work out 
in the texture of human experience an abiding assurance of 
adjustment to the will of God. When so conceived, the pur- 
pose of God becomes the pattern on which man can base a 
design for living that shall be in harmony with his highest 
aspirations. 

Let us admit that the personality of Jesus Christ is the 
most provocative in history. But He is more than an his- 
torical personage; He belongs essentially to the cosmic 
order, and on that very account we can never fully know or 
understand Him. Yet the aspects of His personality that 
pass our understanding are likely to become the most per- 
suasive influences that attach us to Him as Lord and Mas- 
ter. A Saviour wholly like ourselves would never meet our 
needs. If Jesus is to become the central authority of the soul, 
He must stand above the mutations of life in just those quali- 
ties that pass our understanding, but, at the same time, 
arouse our reverence and inspire our worship. For the act 
of worship, public or private, when guided by an intelligent 
understanding of the essential elements of religious need, is 
a satisfaction of that profoundly serious demand for moral 
adjustment, and we become aware of our reconciliation to 
God in an actual communion with Him. We know that He 
is not a spectator of human life but an active participant. 
In the act of faith we unite our life with the Divine purpose 
that guarantees the fulfillment of human expectations. 
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The major premise of a Divine philosophy is given in the 
words of Christ in the eleventh chapter of Matthew: “All 
things are delivered unto me of my Father; no man knoweth 
the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal Him. Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

God alone is the author of our salvation. We obtain 
knowledge of the Divine purpose sufficient to inspire faith 
neither in nature nor in human nature. It has come to us in 
its adequate form in the revelation of God through Jesus 
Christ. We may, therefore, without misgiving, identify the 
Divine purpose with the mission of Jesus. It gives an im- 
pressive and convincing unity to nature’s processes, and sug- 
gests the perfection of human beings through the grace of 
God as the final goal of life. ‘Through this revelation man 
attains his chief end: to glorify God and to enjoy Him for- 
ever. Man is for God, and the universe is for man, that is 
the true doctrine of progress; and it is not an abstract the- 
ory, but, thanks be to God, a truth that proves its vitality 
in face of the hard facts of experience. 

Bergson expresses the idea in a very fine way. Believing 


in the omnipotence of the life force, he thus views its culmi- 
nation: 


As the smallest grain of dust is bound up with our entire solar system, 
drawn along with it in that undivided movement of descent which is 
materiality itself, so all organized beings, from the humblest to the highest, 
from the first origins of life to the time in which we are, and in all places 
as in all times, do but evidence a single impulsion, the inverse of the 
movement of matter, and in itself indivisible. All the living hold together, 
and all yield to the same tremendous push. The animal takes its stand 
on the plant, man bestrides animality, and the whole of humanity, in 
space and in time, is one immense army galloping beside and before and 
behind each of us in an overwhelming charge able to beat down every 
resistance and clear the most formidable obstacles, perhaps even death. 
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St. Paul, who viewed the struggle for existence as the mani- 
festation of Divine purpose, interprets the movement in 
terms more in accord with human happiness, when he says 
that “‘the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for 
the manifestation of the sons of God.” 

Something wonderful is taking shape in the universe; and 
the more intently we scrutinize its processes, the more im- 
pressive is the fact that its final goal is not material. The 
universe exists for man, and its purpose is to assist him in 
the attainment of spiritual maturity. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to interpret its significance in the highest possible 
terms, and in the light of all available information the ulti- 
mate explanation of its meaning is revealed in the redemp- 
tive mission of Jesus Christ. 

We can believe in the validity of religion only when it 
matches the tragic elements in man’s life with something 
more tragic still. Time eventually convinces us that man’s 
supreme necessity is moral adjustment to the will of God. 
This sense of need makes man aware of his relations to eter- 
nity and brings him face to face with destiny. In spite of 
our attachment to the material world, the pilgrim urge is 
the most representative mood of the soul. We are all going 
somewhere, and the assurance of guidance is the most ra- 
tional desire of the human spirit. When we give effect to 
this solemn mood, we realize that it is the tragic element in 
Christianity that gives us the confidence that we desire. If 
God so loved the world as to give His Son to redeem it, it 
means that God Himself is an active participant in the proc- 
ess. The Incarnation and Atonement definitely indicate on 
the field of history that God has personally assumed re- 
sponsibility for man’s redemption. By that revelation God 
is speaking directly to man in the words of an Old Testament 
prophet: “I have made, and I will bear; therefore show 
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yourselves men, for I am God and beside me, there is none 
else.”’ It means, although human hopes may be disappointed, 
and the stream of history will often move but sluggishly 
towards desirable culminations, that deep beneath the 
change and strife of the visible world the tide is coming in. 
The purpose is there, working out its holy and beneficent 
ends. That is the final cause of the universe, so far as we 
need to know it. And when other resources fail, we can 
always fall back on this profound conviction; for beyond 
all controversy the revelation of God’s redemptive love in 
Jesus Christ is the basis for faith in the Divine purpose of 
sufficient concreteness to enable us, in spite of finite limita- 
tions, to share in its glorious consummations. This is the 
best conception of human life and destiny that we have, and 
can there be a better? 


sis 


THE HUMAN RESPONSE 


HERE are two great principles of Christianity that 

may be taken as the major premises of a Divine phi- 
losophy. The first is that God alone is the author of salva- 
tion. Man’s deliverance is not a human achievement, but 
of the grace of God. The Divine purpose is revealed in its 
highest form in the person and mission of Jesus Christ. If 
man can believe that the purpose is manifested in the Chris- 
tian proposal, it will follow that response to it will associate 
him with its fulfillment. Herein lies the significance of the 
second principle, that while God alone is the author of our 
salvation, He is always willing to bestow it upon men of a 
certain eagerness of mind. When Jesus said that “No man 
can know the Father save the Son, and he to whom the Son 
will reveal Him,” He followed it with the gracious words: 
‘““Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” These are among the most precious 
words in the Gospels, and they bring assurance at the very 
moment when the mystery and aloofness of God are felt to 
be absolute. If God alone is the author of salvation, it means 
that man can neither earn it nor deserve it. Access can come 
only through a Divine invitation. But God is always willing 
to meet a man on the pathway of his highest endeavor. No 
matter how far he goes astray, such words will bring him 
back to the right pathway. This is the eager disposition 
required to understand the Divine proposal, and we may 
rightly call it the human response. 

81 
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These great principles must never be separated. If either 
is made the basis of our thinking to the exclusion of the 
other, we shall be led into extremes, and the appeal will be 
weakened. The most significant movement in Protestant 
theology since the Reformation is that under the leadership 
of Karl Barth. Its influence is due chiefly to the fact that 
it confronts us with the objective authority of God at the 
very time when we feel the need of it. But Barth, in his zeal 
to safeguard Christian truth from the all too human trends 
of the recent past, founds his system on the principle of 
‘an endless qualitative difference between man and God.” 
The logic of this position is to make God unknowable and 
to degrade the human image. It will not permit us to attach 
any meaning to ideas of God derived from nature or human 
nature. It limits knowledge of God’s attitude to us to revela- 
tion alone, and man is capable of religion only when eternity 
breaks in on the temporal world in the form of a series of 
crises. Only when God directly acts can man have any assur- 
ance of communion with Him. Such an interpretation of 
revelation seems to limit it to a kind of fiat-super-naturalism 
manifest in episodic invasions of time-sequences, in which 
human thought, desire, and intention could have no mean- 
ing at all. I am wholly in sympathy with an absolute con- 
ception of Divine sovereignty that allows God to select the 
plane on which He is to be known, but we must be guided 
by the definite teaching of Jesus, rather than by formal logic. 
Religion is no doubt a mystery, but it need not become a 
mystification. Now, that which has made the Christian Gos- 
pel is that in all its proposals it assumes that man can under- 
stand and respond to its appeal. Jesus guards the first prin- 
ciple by the enunciation of the second. God is the giver of 
salvation, but always offers it to men of a certain willingness 
to respond. But how can man come to Jesus unless he be- 
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lieve in the validity of his highest thought about Him? 
Everywhere the New Testament shows that God expects 
us to think about Him and choose His will. Hence, the first 
intimate feeling about the Divine proposal is a sense of be- 
ing invited to believe in God. The Christian proposal is an 
invitation, not a compulsion. It is always a personal appeal, 
never the confrontation of man with a body of abstract prin- 
ciples. Man can and must make a diagnosis of his need. His 
experience will always furnish the materials for that, but 
God alone has the remedy. This is the most precious element 
in the Gospel. God breaks the silence of eternity in words 
of invitation and of love. The mission of Jesus makes this 
so definite that we are justified in using all the natural knowl- 
edge at our disposal, if only to realize the unique character 
of that revelation upon which the peace of the soul depends. 
Readiness to believe in Divine revelation will enable us the 
better to appreciate the legitimacy of the human response. 

The most important truths of religion are to be found on 
the common level of experience, for religion is as broad as 
life and we come upon its needs and appeals in the ordinary 
routine of living, although we do not always recognize them 
in their rational aspect. For many important attitudes and 
actions are initiated not by reasoning processes, but by 
urges and impulses that often rise from a non-rational re- 
gion. The deep emotions are the primary energies of the 
soul. In that crepuscular domain lie the driving powers of 
personality. Rationality is essential to right direction of 
these energies. But we must not forget that in religion and 
morals, as indeed in most of the elements that bind humanity 
together, we are influenced more than we are willing to 
confess by an interplay of impulse and emotion. Our major 
premises are often chosen under the authority of emotion, 
and the raw materials of conviction are found there. 
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There is an incalculable element in our authentic convic- 
tions that goes beyond deliberate reasoning processes. A 
feeling of regard for an object is often the inspiration to 
think about it. It is of importance that we recognize in these 
contrasted attitudes two valid ways of knowing. Cardinal 
Newman expressed it thus: ‘‘Certitude is a mental state: 
certainty is a quality of propositions.” Some proposi- 
tions carry conviction in their very statement, others do not. 
Yet most of the beliefs that influence our attitude towards 
God or man are felt to be valid because we have formed an 
attitude of mind about them. We have verified them in ex- 
perience, and act as if they were true, apart from any feeling 
that validity must wait upon rational justification. It is in- 
deed paradoxical that a man may be under the influence of 
this non-rational element at the very time that he imagines 
he is governed by rational considerations. On the other 
hand, a man may respond freely to the incalculable element 
yet escape the bias of subjectivity. Jesus teaches us to be- 
lieve that the clean heart makes the clear mind. If our eye 
be single, the whole body is full of light. And he who most 
spontaneously responds to the deepest urges of his nature 
will often find himself in communion with the eternal veri- 
ties. This does not mean that we should hand over our life 
to the guidance of irrational mysticism, or that man can gain 
the vision of God without strenuous effort. Truth is an un- 
easy companion for a lazy mind, and no light is vouchsafed 
to a sluggish spirit. But it does mean that in the provisional 
fashioning of our religious beliefs we are going to be influ- 
enced by impressions and attitudes that have formed within 
the depths of the soul which suggest and initiate reasoning 
processes and determine their goal quite apart from our 
self-conscious mental states. And if knowledge of the pur- 
pose of God be the highest end of life, that knowledge must 
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definitely center upon a personal relationship, and here the 
inner quality of man’s desires is of the most serious import. 
This truth is well put by a Scottish philosopher : 


There is only one thing that can purge human nature thoroughly of 
the disease of subjectivity, and that is the discovery of an object, not of 
interest merely, not of scientific preoccupation, but of reverence. Rev- 
erence is the supreme objectifier of human experience; and the only 
possible object of reverence is a person. 


We know, then, some things because we are certain of them; 
we know other things because we are persuaded of them, 
and both are valid ways of knowing. 

The acceptance of this distinction will simplify the prob- 
lem of response to the purpose of God. We have inherited a 
prejudice against the latter way of knowing from nineteenth- 
century scientific trends. In the light of more recent devel- 
opments that feeling is no longer justified. Physical science 
tells us now that its ultimate knowledge is symbolic only. It 
does not reach the reality of things. 

The same is true of philosophical knowledge, and in so 
concluding we are far from falling in with the anti-intellec- 
tual trends of the more recent past. We are only saying that 
knowledge of the soul’s status before God must be more 
concrete than this. The intellect, if left to the devices of 
logic, will often slay the object that it loves in order to 
understand it. It deprives ideas of content, and offers in 
exchange a collection of abstractions that are too remote 
from reality to have any influence. The knowledge that 
unites the soul to God must be, like the tragic elements of 
life that make religion a necessity, intimate knowledge. It 
must touch us where we live. Intimate knowledge is the 
knowledge of an experience of something working within 
the soul, yet pointing beyond that experience to the central 
authority of life. Where this feeling is most effective it 
prompts us to think about it, until we are moved to act as 
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though it were true. Spiritual awareness enables us, when 
confronted with the facts of religion, to believe them, and 
so finally to develop a definite faith in the reality of the ob- 
ject to which we surrender the guidance of life. 

I have said that, while God alone is the giver of salva- 
tion, He is always ready to bestow it upon men of a certain 
eagerness of soul. For religion develops, not from man’s 
curiosity about the mysterious universe, but from the defi- 
nitely felt experience of dependence upon something that 
determines his destiny. As Balfour says: “Scratch an argu- 
ment and you find a cause.”’ If man argues about God, it is 
because he feels the need for God. On this account religion 
can mean nothing to an unawakened soul. Unless we are 
concerned about our life, we shall hardly understand what 
we need at all. Man needs something at the first, he knows 
not what; he seeks something, he knows not how; yet Augus- 
tine expressed the human desire when he said: ‘‘Lord, Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless until 
they find rest in Thee.” 

The uncritical urges of the soul often defy rational justi- 
fication, yet on that account they are not to be ignored. The 
first step in response lies in following the highest that we 
know, for in these primary impulses we have the raw mate- 
rials for building a rational faith. If we desire more light, 
we must follow the light we have. William Blake expressed 
this truth in a vivid way: 


I give you the end of a golden string, 
Only wind it into a ball. 

It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate, 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall. 


The Biblical word for the human response is faith, and the 
word is used in different senses. When the prophet Habak- 
kuk says that the just shall live by faith, he means that the 
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good man will triumph over the world by remaining stead- 
fastly faithful to his religious principles. Faith in this sense 
means loyalty and persistence in a certain way of life. In 
the epistle of Jude, we are told to contend for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, which probably means the same 
thing. When the Roman Church speaks of “the faith” it 
refers to a body of dogma that must be accepted by the 
faithful. It is sometimes applied in the same manner to the 
Protestant theological symbols. But such uses are secondary 
only to the main idea. 

The primary use of the word appears where Paul asso- 
ciates it with hope and love, the three cardinal virtues, which 
endure because they are rooted and grounded in the eternal 
world. These are the great cables that pass beyond the veil 
and unite man to the life of God. But they begin in this life, 
although their perfection belongs to the future. In this sense, 
faith is Blake’s golden string, and experience is the way we 
wind it into a ball. In its essence, faith is that supreme act 
of the soul by which man surrenders his life to the guidance 
of God. Hence, we can never think too much about it, nor 
cease to inquire into its meaning as long as we live. For faith 
is that rational adjustment of our life to the purpose of God 
which gives us beyond all misgiving the victory over the 
world. 

There is a remarkable description of faith in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. ‘Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for; the evidence of things not seen.”” Man is a creature of 
hope. He partly is, and wholly hopes to be, and is ever 
looking toward some unrealized expectation. Life at its 
highest is lived in hope; yet we must believe in what we hope 
for, else it will shame us in the hour of need. Hence, faith 
gives substance to our hope, and under all the stresses of 
existence we know that we shall not fail. But the goal of 
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our hopes lies far out in the unseen world. It does not ac- 
cept visible events as a final register of meanings. Hence, 
faith is the act of the soul by which through intelligent sur- 
render we gain confidence and assurance of the reality of all 
that has to do with our peace of mind and spiritual security. 

How does faith begin, and into what does it develop? Let 
me put it this way: Faith begins as an experiment and ends 
in an experience. There is an unavoidable element of risk 
that we must face. It is better to be over-bold, than over- 
cautious; for “he that observeth the wind shall not sow; 
and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.”’ Knowledge 
cannot be obtained unless the investigator is willing to live 
dangerously. The progress of science depends at first upon 
shrewd guesses, and its experiments are initiated by faith 
in certain possibilities. This principle is true also of religious 
knowledge. A man must be willing to stake his life on a 
possibility, if he is to know God at all. For faith is the test 
not of our skill in reasoning, but of the soundness of our 
hearts. As Martineau puts it: ‘‘Faith is belief in another’s 
goodness on the inspiration of your own.” 

This principle is important because faith in Jesus Christ 
must begin with a willingness to act upon His word, without 
prior evidence that what we undertake is going to be success- 
ful. The generous invitations to believe often come with 
demands for attitudes and actions that appear contrary to 
ordinary experience. The Gospel story is full of such ap- 
peals. Jesus said on one occasion to a man who had been 
ill for thirty-eight years: ‘Take up thy bed and walk.’ On 
another occasion, He urged His discouraged disciples who 
had toiled all night and taken nothing: ‘Launch out into the 
deep, and let down your nets for a draught.” Both these 
proposals were contrary to experience, yet, when acted upon, 
led to new and transforming experiences. The invitations of 
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Jesus are always away from familiar estimates of life, to- 
wards the boundless deeps of possible attainments. His 
word is a challenge to adventure, to stake life on a possi- 
bility; and he who begins with the experiment turns faith 
into an experience that may well be called intimate or ulti- 
mate knowledge. This is the normal course of faith, and he 
who follows Jesus with joyous abandon and in the spirit of 
high adventure will always reach a point where the ideas of 
faith will appear as rational elements of a great philosophy 
of living. 

What are the essential elements of faith? There are 
three that seem to me to be fundamental to all the rest. 

1. Faith is assent to certain proposals on the testimony 
of others. No man hath seen God at any time, neither have 
we ever seen Jesus after the flesh. All that we know at first 
of the Christian proposal must be told us by others. The 
function of the disciple is that of a reliable witness. He 
testifies to the truth of what has been certified to him in his 
own experience. We know something of Jesus, and all have 
felt His power. Our moral and religious ideas are vitally 
influenced by an idea-system which is the product of Chris- 
tianity. Call it the influence of tradition if you like, but do 
not on that account imagine that we can get along without 
tradition. Most of the beliefs that govern human relations 
have come by way of hearsay evidence. We cannot, save at 
our peril, be indifferent to this. A young man once said to 
me: “I never accept anything on hearsay evidence.” I asked 
him who his father was, and where and when he was born. 
He told me, and IJ then asked: ‘“‘How do you know that?” 
We can no more avoid the influence of hearsay evidence than 
we can escape our shadow. The atmosphere is charged with 
Christian ideas and influences; and the first necessity for 
a closer experience of the purpose of God is to assimilate 
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the essential elements of this environment, and, in view of 
the urgency of living, act upon this provisional knowledge. 
Willingness to walk by the light we have will lead us into 
more light. The will to obey the God whom we now know 
will bring us into the experience of the greater teaching. 
But, so soon as we take a serious attitude towards what we 
know, we become aware of a second element in faith, the 
need for finding some place or some person on which we may 
base our hope, and where we may lay up our inner life. We 
cannot find this in principles, however true or well thought 
out; the mind seeks ideas, but the heart seeks a person. 
Hence, there grows from a disposition to believe in the tradi- 
tion a concentration of attention upon the personality of 
Christ, and thus faith passes into its second element. 

2. The disposition to trust life to the personal authority 
of Jesus Christ. Discipleship really begins here. On one 
occasion, Jesus told certain Jews who believed He was speak- 
ing the truth about God: “If you abide in my word, and 
truly become my disciples, ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” It is at this point that many 
misapprehensions of the Christian proposal are to be found. 
The idea that Christ’s mission is that of a teacher is very 
popular today; and indeed we may give full force to this 
notion, but must not overlook the fact that His mission is 
not that of a teacher merely, but of a Saviour and Redeemer. 
He came not to tell us something about God, but to do some- 
thing for us. Jesus did not come to teach us a new morality, 
nor to suggest a new ideal of humanity, but to deliver us 
from this present evil world and unite us to the Divine pur- 
pose. This is the unique character of Christianity. It is not 
the religion of a book nor of a way of life, but of a person. 
What makes a Christian is the surrender of the soul to Jesus 
as Lord and Master. We may believe all the principles of 
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the Bible and yet come short of the grace of God. Chris- 
tianity is the religion of invitations, but if we accept the 
proposal of Jesus we must commit the whole life to Him. 
This, I believe, is the most difficult of human tasks. It is 
easy to believe in the existence of God. Such a belief is in- 
tuitive and spontaneous, yet of itself has no essential moral 
value. It does not always transform life or influence con- 
duct. The devils believe and tremble. The assent to the 
existence of a Supreme Being, although we give Him the 
highest predicates, makes no man a Christian. What makes 
one a disciple is the definite and whole-hearted surrender of 
the soul to the authority of Christ. Such a decision is never 
easy. It is hard to make, and at the first more difficult to 
live by. It is never a spontaneous expression of religious 
need, and that which makes it valid is that it thoroughly 
transforms life and changes both its direction and its alle- 
giance. That is why one must believe that Jesus is the su- 
preme disclosure of the Divine purpose. If we can believe 
this, it will enable us the more thoroughly to understand the 
implications of our faith. For the element of trust, guided 
by reason, lifts the standard above traditional conceptions 
into the region of a life-changing experience. hus our 
symbolic knowledge is turned into intimate knowledge, the 
knowledge of actual experience. ‘he certitudes of faith 
grow from habits of mind, and the focus is sharpened until 
it centers reasonably upon the will of Christ as Lord and 
Master; and from this grows a third and final element, of 
faith at its maturity. 

3. Faith becomes the consent of the will to another Mas- 
ter, even Jesus Christ, as the most rational and considered 
expression of life. We learn to put on Christ in the moral 
habit and disposition of mind, and make no provision for 
the lawless desires of the flesh. By dying unto ourselves, we 
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live in Christ; and as we proceed towards maturity our de- 
votion to the will of Jesus greatly enlarges our experience 
of the purpose of God. The degree in which we respond to 
that purpose is the measure of the depth and range of per- 
sonality, and culminates in an experience in which appear 
the qualities of a fully rejuvenated soul. 

Faith is the direct response of the whole nature of man to 
the whole nature of God, as that is revealed in the Christian 
proposal. The invitation to believe has a double aspect. 
On the one hand, we are invited to reason about certain 
propositions; on the other, to participate in certain Divine 
energies. For the end of belief is not right thinking about 
God, but right relation to God. Failure to recognize this 
double aspect of belief often leads to grave error. It is 
essential to a living faith that we should thoroughly consider 
its propositions, arrange them so far as possible in a logical 
sequence, and develop them into a system of thought. We 
cannot mature our faith without some kind of theology. 
Now theology is not religion, but, as Brunner reminds us, 
“it is the science of food values.” A living religion must be 
a contemporary religion. Its power must be thought of and 
felt in actual experience. But its origin and significance are 
embedded in the past tradition of the Church. Each genera- 
tion must do its own thinking, but it ought not to be indiffer- 
ent to its background. As Kierkegaard says: ‘The ancient 
dogmatic terminology of the Church is like an enchanted 
castle where the most beautiful princes and princesses re- 
pose in profound slumber—they need only to be awakened 
to stand up in their glory.” The right way to bring to life 
the rich inheritance of the past is to think about it. No one 
can afford to ignore the search for rational conviction, and 
the broader the foundation on which we build, the greater 
will be our power to stand up to life with courage and hope. 
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As Sir Henry Jones reminds us: ‘The Church as teacher 
must learn to represent its beliefs, not as dogmas but as 
truths which it challenges the unbelieving world to put to 
the test, and to the hardest test it can find even amongst the 
worst intricacies of the pathetic tragedies of human life.” 

But we must always keep in mind the double aspect of 
our beliefs. On the one hand, as Balfour reminds us, they 
belong to a cognitive series; and on the other, to a causal 
series. Valid ideas of religion have to do with the functions 
of power. If one place all the emphasis on right thinking 
about religion, the system of thought derived from it will 
become static and too much dependent on tradition. We must 
give equal authority to the functional significance of truth, in 
order that our faith may be both dynamic and contemporary, 
and both aspects ought to be kept together. Over-emphasis 
on either to the exclusion of the other leads to error. Some 
may put all the stress on the historical basis of religion and 
insist that its validity is disclosed in the traditional symbols 
of the Church. Others, disregarding history, may put all the 
stress on mystical experiences, and separate religion entirely 
from its historic base. A Christianity limited to history will 
always seem remote from present life and need; while mys- 
ticism, separated from history, will appear as an emotional 
vagary. The union of the cognitive and functional aspects 
develops into a valid faith, although it usually begins by 
responding to the functional appeal. If man is willing to 
act upon a possibility, if he cast his vote for the purpose of 
God, he will realize that he is in communion with the power 
that will fulfill his expectations. Only when we are willing 
to follow the highest that we know can we hope to under- 
stand the implications of the Divine proposal. We think 
most seriously about what affects us, and only when we be- 
come aware of the functional aspects of belief do we try to 
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rationalize them. This is not the same thing as pragmatism. 
Pragmatism claims to originate its values through action. 
But the disciple of Jesus knows that he originates nothing. 
He discovers in experience the operation of something be- 
yond his experience, and as he endeavors to conform his life 
to the Divine will he comes upon the activity of God in the 
depths of the soul. By working out his salvation in fear and 
trembling, he realizes that it is God who wills and works in 
him according to His own good pleasure. Such is the genu- 
ine mysticism that makes religion a contemporary experience. 
It has its roots in history, but the domain of its operation is 
the present life. 

And if one ask what is the master word in the Christian 
proposal, what is the truth that most effectively makes us 
aware of the functional aspect of belief, I should say with- 
out hesitation the preaching of the cross. The cross of Jesus 
is an historical fact; the atonement wrought out on the cross 
is its eternal meaning. There the revelation of God comes 
to its ultimate manifestation. In the atoning act God has 
joined issue with sin, and matched the tragic element in 
man’s life with something more tragic still. Therein God 
has shown the immense value of human beings, and by mak- 
ing the conscience rather than the emotions the target of 
the atonement, has laid a firm foundation for man’s moral 
hopes in the eternal righteousness of the universe. The de- 
sire for right adjustment to the moral demands of the con- 
science is fully satisfied, for the cross proclaims the great 
truth that when God comes into man’s life He comes to stay, 
that what God has suffered for, He means to have. The 
transforming power of this revelation is gloriously revealed 
in the life of the first Christians, and what they had we may 
have too, but only through a proper response to the Divine 
invitation. Their experience proved that a surrendered soul 
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could face the hard facts of earthly trials with quiet assur- 
ance of victory. Having a standing-ground beyond time, 
they stood firmly in time, persuaded that nothing could sepa- 
rate them from the love of God, which was in Christ Jesus, 
their Lord. 

There is a passage in Paul’s epistle to the Romans that 
carries us into the depths of this truth: ‘God commendeth 
His love towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” There is comfort in great ideas; and 
in those hours when necessity prompts us to search the Scrip- 
tures for something to encourage and strengthen, we can do 
no better than turn to such a passage and find what we desire. 

Such teaching touches our life more intimately than we 
at first realize. It confronts the familiar paradox that just 
at those times when we are seriously trying to live the Chris- 
tian life, we find ourselves incapable of overcoming the 
things in ourselves that we feel to be contrary to it. Our 
purpose is good, but power to fulfill it is felt to be lacking; 
and so in spite of our best efforts we still find ourselves in 
the sight of conscience unprofitable servants. 

This state of mind was familiar to the New Testament 
writers, and to none quite so much as Paul; for he more than 
others knew the sorrow and the pain of a futile effort to lead 
a good life, in spite of earnestness and sincerity. The more 
he labored the more was he involved in paradox and contra- 
diction, until the light broke on his mind by the discovery 
of the meaning of his Master. Then the burden rolled from 
his back, and he knew himself a free man. The real com- 
mentary on this passage is found in the seventh chapter, 
where Paul tells us how the grace of Christ ended the strife 
between the law in the mind and the law in the members; 
and I desire to explore this important aspect of our experi- 
ence in the light of this passage. 
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In the opening verses Paul speaks of an experience that 
we all desire. Knowledge of the love of God at once gives 
a status of peace, strength, and power that none can dispute. 
In the midst of life’s dangers and stresses, the experience is 
both constant and growing. In fact, it develops best in face 
of pressure, until the believer is aware of a great tidal river 
of Divine love flowing through the depths of the soul; and 
from that river all strength and joy are derived. Who of 
us does not wish for this experience now? This peace of 
mind, this strong patience and endurance, this quiet joy of 
the spirit amid the tumults of the world? We puzzle our- 
selves by wondering why, if we believe in Christ, we are so 
little aware of the presence of Christ. To increase knowl- 
edge of the possibilities that even now reside in our faith, is 
the reason Paul writes. His essential teaching is this: if 
we understand the love of God as manifested in Christ, such 
knowledge will become the motive power within the soul to 
carry it without any outside aid, into the power and joy 
that are herein described. 

1. Let us begin with an important truth: although we 
speak of the love of God as though we fully understood it, 
this is the quality in God that we cannot take for granted. 
Of course, if we think of love as benevolence, a good feeling 
and kindly attitude towards mankind, then, perhaps, we can 
understand it. But that is not what Paul means by God’s 
love for us. That love is not something we can understand 
just by reasoning about it. In fact, when we look directly 
at the way the love of God is presented in the Gospel, we 
see at once that this is not something that can be likened to 
human love. It is something different; and Paul frankly de- 
sires to make us realize this by suggesting that a love like 
this is a very unreasonable kind of love. No man, he tells 
us, would willingly die for a merely just man. There is noth- 
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ing in justness or honesty to appeal to the affections. That 
is why abstract moralities leave us cold; why codes of law, 
even when right, fail to move the heart. We might on a 
rare occasion be willing to die for a good man, who is gener- 
ous, unselfish, and loving. But we are face to face with a 
love greater than this: a love that is peculiar to God Him- 
self, and that love is revealed in that while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us. Before Christ came this unique 
quality in God was veiled; man looked upon God through 
the law of Moses and was terrified by His commandment 
face. Whenever man approached God, he trembled, and 
was afraid. But now God had lifted the veil, and men saw 
the love, not as the revelation of a beautiful quality in the 
Divine nature, but as an active power that has come into 
human life, and joined issue with sin; and the only way this 
love could reach man’s essential need was through the death 
of Christ on the cross. 

2. What did this tremendous historical event signify? It 
signified that there are elements hidden from man in the 
Divine nature, elements that belong to the ineffable holiness 
of God that required just that kind of an atonement effec- 
tually to reach the deeps of man’s moral nature; and what 
can we say of those deeps? What is the level of moral real- 
ism in human nature? Many would say man’s feelings, his 
affections, in one word his heart; and then would go on to 
say that God’s compassion found a target in man’s heart, 
and moved him to repentance, sorrow, and shame for his 
misdeeds. Beyond question this is true, but it is not the 
whole truth; for there is a lower deep in human nature; it is 
the deep controlled by conscience, and conscience is the 
Divinest element in man; and a word of love, however piti- 
ful, cannot influence the conscience. For conscience knows 
nothing of mercy, or forgiveness, but points steadily to the 
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immutable standard of justice and righteousness. And no 
religion can be capable of probing the depths of human 
nature, or supply motive power to life, that does not reach 
and satisfy the just demands of conscience. That is what 
we mean by conviction of sin; it is the tremendous sense of 
being unreconciled to God, of being excluded from God’s 
grace and fellowship by that which lies upon the heart; and 
a conscience that is fully awakened becomes the eye of the 
soul to look upon and understand the cross. That is what 
Paul means by the unveiling of God’s love, for this love aims 
not primarily at our feelings or at our heart, but at the con- 
science. For man cannot forgive himself by word of mouth, 
since there is no such thing as fiat-forgiveness. God does not 
forgive our sins by words, but by the essential deed of atone- 
ment and in the cross we behold the wondrous truth of how 
God harmonizes our restoration with that deepest element 
in His own nature, His Holiness, and the cross becomes 
God’s consistent way of removing all barriers between man 
and God. Upon this tremendous and abiding truth man 
can rest his soul in peace; from this he gains a status that 
none can dispute. And until you realize this you do not 
understand the love of God. 

But if we understand God’s love what ought to follow? 
This: if God so loved us when sinners, how much more when 
we are His children, which means that the only authentic 
response to God’s love is to love Him in return, and this 
union of man’s love inspired by God’s love becomes the 
motive power within the soul to carry it on to victory over 
the world. Mark well this truth; it is not that your doctrine 
is sound, but that your life is moved and guided and con- 
trolled by this power. This is the source of the great tidal 
river of love flowing through the personality of man that 
carries him on to maturity. And mark this, too, it is not 
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occasional, but continuous; the river flows on and on and on, 
and as it moves it grows and life expands, and man becomes 
more than ever aware that he is a child of eternity, and 
hence the master of the world in which he must struggle 
on to the end. 

Here, then, is absolute finality; God’s best linked forever 
to man’s best; where holiness unites itself to conscience, the 
eternal principle that makes all things rational, that defies 
time and death and trouble, the immutable principle that is 
of the essence of Divinity, where man may lay up his life 
with assurance that nothing can ever fail him. 

Do we mortals, unconscious children of eternity, realize 
this at all, and if even a little, how strong, how patient, how 
passionately it should set our feet on the pathway of right- 
eousness, and give us power to command and defy the world. 
For beyond this there is nothing else, it is the ultimate of 
being, of eternal being, the promise and potency of felicity 
in union with God in life everlasting. The very thought of 
this is sufficient to humble yet exalt us in our life endeavor. 

Faith reaches its maturity when we are persuaded of this 
truth. If we make our communion with God at the foot of 
the cross, all other elements of a rich and abiding experience 
of His grace will follow in due course. But we must remem- 
ber that God deals with us as sons, not as servants. Chris- 
tianity is not a religion of rules and regulations. Neither is 
it a religion of commands or compulsions. It is throughout 
a religion of invitations that disclose the functions of Divine 
power that are intended to associate man’s life with the 
purpose of God. In all this man becomes a partner with 
God. We realize that in this life we can finish nothing. Al- 
though our experience of Divine grace begins in time, we 
know that its culmination belongs to eternity. And the more 
thoroughly we conform to the demands of our aim, the more 
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persuaded are we that all things are working together for 
good to them that love God, to them that are the called 
according to His purpose. 

Man is a prisoner in time, but a creature of eternity. He 
knows that he cannot break out of prison, but God speaks 
from the eternal realm and response to that Voice sets the 
prisoner free. That is the essence of the Divine appeal: 
‘(Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest.” Those who love the truth and seek 
it with all their hearts, who are aware of ignorance and 
poverty of spirit, to these Christ is speaking; and that 
Voice comes not from the remote past, but directly out of 
the contemporary life. To all such the invitation is given, 
and those who respond to it will learn in the intimate knowl- 
edge of experience the reality and power of the One in whom 
they believe. 

I profoundly believe that the solution of our problems 
will be found in the rational acceptance of this great appeal; 
for by it man unites his life to the spiritual purpose of the 
universe, and finds his way to the central sanctuary of Divine 
authority, which gives poise, balance, and courage to the 
human spirit; and the strength and vitality of faith has 
never appeared to greater advantage, as history shows us, 
than in unstable times. Not only has it been the rallying 
point of distressed minds, but the starting place of new and 
spiritually transforming developments that shape out of the 
chaotic elements of the immediate present a brave new world 
of hope and desire. 

The acceptance of the purpose of God as the pattern of 
a design for living will give dignity and direction to aspira- 
tions in harmony with the highest possibilities of human 
nature. This is the pathway to maturity of the personality, 
and the stages of its growth may thus be described: the 
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merging of the response to the will of God into the accept- 
ance of a sacrificial law, that leads to expanding horizons, 
and culminates in a new order of humanity in which the gen- 
erations march together. 

1. The human response is transformed into the accept- 
ance of a sacrificial law of living. Christianity at the first is 
the religion of invitations. Jesus compels no man to follow 
Him, but if we accept His invitation we learn that we have 
chosen to respond to a totalitarian demand. For the word 
that follows is this: “If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross, and follow me.”’ The essence 
of faith is personal surrender to the will of Christ. That is 
the very least that can be expected of us. -Yet surrender is 
not of compulsion, but the freest exercise of our human 
capacities. I have already made reference to the widespread 
disposition to underrate the individual man. The modern 
malady of self-distrust proceeds from a feeling that man’s 
troubles have come from abuse of liberty, and is followed 
by the vain wish to renounce this dangerous endowment in 
the interests of animal comfort or mere physical existence. 
This is a degrading desire, and can be overcome only by 
frankly realizing that God will not bestow His grace on a 
man who seeks to escape responsibility. The master word 
comes to each of us: “‘Son of man, stand on thy feet, and I 
will speak with thee.” God will have no dealings with a man 
who lies prone upon his face. The essential of union with 
God is willingness to accept responsibility. The measure of 
responsibility is the cross of Christ. Inasmuch as Jesus sur- 
rendered His life to God in that totalitarian way, the very 
least that we can do is to follow the sacrificial law. That is 
the final register of religious values. The rigor and urgency 
of this demand add power to the appeal and is, I am con- 
fident, a point of contact with eager young minds. If the 
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demands are drastic enough, youth will respond to them. 
We must take our share in the hardness, as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, and remember that God has not given us the 
spirit of a coward, but of love, power, and a sound mind. 

In times of trial there will always be some who degrade 
the religious motive by using it as a way of escape from life 
and duty. Such a desire fails, as it ought to fail. But to a 
mind quickened by the spirit of Jesus, such a wish is incom- 
prehensible. What we want is not to escape life but to stand 
up to it, to meet its demands with courage and dignity. We 
can do this only when we rationally surrender to the author- 
ity of our Divine Master. For the power of religion is best 
manifested in the midst of the street among the toiling, 
struggling, doubting masses of the world. Our age must face 
its responsibilities, and cease the vain attempt to pass them 
on to governments and institutions. Each of us must endure 
hardness in the intricate and difficult experiences of the 
everyday life. Such was the word of Demosthenes in Athens’ 
darkest hour: 

Yet, O Athenians, yet is there time! And there is one manner in 
which you can recover your greatness, or, dying, fall worthy of your past 
at Marathon and Salamis. Yet, O Athenians, you have it in your power; 
and the manner of it is this. Cease to hire your armies. Go yourselves, 
every man of you, and stand in the ranks; and either victory beyond all 


victories in its glory awaits you, or, falling, you shall fall greatly and 
worthy of your past. 


Our age needs men of this quality, who will go themselves 
and stand in the ranks; men who, in marketplace or business 
mart, know how to keep the solitude of great minds in the 
midst of the crowd, and are capable of leading others to- 
wards the unseen goals of heart’s desire. Only a perfectly 
surrendered life can do this; yet union with the Divine pur- 


pose will assure its influence in face of all that may contend 
against it. 
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2. Such is the disposition needed to apprehend the ex- 
panding horizons of the modern world. It is a common com- 
plaint of the young that all the great things have been ac- 
complished. The poles have been discovered, the jungles 
explored and few, if any, high mountains remain unscaled. 
How can we find fresh adventures when we are the prisoners 
of mechanical contrivances and regimented modes of living, 
in the uninspiring regions of an urbanized life? But a right 
attitude to the Divine purpose will make us aware of new 
spiritual frontiers. Here is the domain of personal develop- 
ment, of a new type of manhood, capable of arousing and 
guiding the inchoate desires of the common man. What 
greater problem exists than the creation of an ordered and 
stable society? What age more thoroughly exhibits the evil 
effect of ignorance, prejudice, and moral blindness than 
ours? So far from being master of his world, man is its 
slave. Each stage of material progress is another link in 
the chain of bondage. If our civilization is to escape destruc- 
tion it must develop a new type of manhood. In this lies 
the promise and inspiration of the present. I firmly believe 
we are moving slowly, but surely, towards the frontiers of 
a brave new world. Our unique opportunity lies in the ability 
to deal with great problems in their formative stages. These 
problems can only be solved by men of a spiritual type of 
mind. Such a type must be intelligent, capable, well-trained 
for difficult missions, yet have at its roots the authenticity of 
character. The more thoroughly such a character is founded 
on the Divine purpose, the more certain will be its power to 
help. Our age is characterized by irrational impulses, yet 
is still an age of immense suggestibility and capable of re- 
sponding to the right sort of leadership. As F. S. Oliver 
observes: ‘“The fabric of a vision that worketh great mar- 
vels, is the experience of common men.” If the masses are 
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to cease stressing their rights, to assume their responsibili- 
ties they must be led by men who know how to teach dim 
eyes to see clearly and stammering tongues to speak plainly. 
Only when we feel intensely our responsibility for our world, 
can we say to ourselves: for their sakes we consecrate our- 
selves! By such means life becomes a Divine vocation; and 
even amid trials and stress it is led by visions of a new world 
lying out there on time’s horizon, a world worth striving for 
and, if need be, dying for. The acceptance of such a voca- 
tion is the last stage in the surrender of the soul to the Divine 
purpose, and carries within it the certainty of victory. 

3. Such a purpose is broad enough to include a new type 
of humanity in which the generations march together. It 
would be a pity in such times as these, if the older and 
younger generations stood aloof and looked at each other 
with mutual offensiveness. There is far too much of this for 
our peace of mind. For maturity is conscious of an obliga- 
tion to those that eventually must carry on the great tradi- 
tion. The generations must march together, for we need 
each other to complete our life. Youth has usually been the 
spearhead of progressive movements. It can take the initia- 
tive and act resolutely without regard to consequences, 

The young mind is endowed with the rare gift that Keats 
called “negative capability,” the power of not seeing things. 
Such is the valor of ignorance that has often initiated great 
movements of worth to mankind. What youth has done, it 
can do again. There is every reason to believe that this spirit 
is active in the younger generation. It is acutely aware of 
the disordered state of society and eager to set it right. But 
this adventurous spirit must be controlled by the law of 
averages. While youth can initiate progressive movements, 
it requires the wisdom and experience of the older genera- 
tion to complete them. The young go over the top, but 
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maturity must follow on to consolidate their gains. If we 
can understand this, the generations can march together. 
Here, in the family of God, animated by the highest princi- 
ples of self-dedication to a common task, we shall find the 
meeting place for understanding and fruition. The best that 
youth can ask of the older generation is a double portion of 
their spirit. Grant this, and all other things will follow in 
due course. 

This, then, is my confession of faith. I believe that union 
with the Divine purpose as it is revealed through Jesus 
Christ is the only adequate pattern for a design for living. 
I have found in this faith a foundation of sufficient security 
to face the world as it is today. Such a faith does not en- 
courage the weakling or the coward, but it arms the mind 
with principles of such gravity and strength that one may 
stand up to life at its most difficult point. From such a faith 
one gains peace of mind; from it come visions which, in spite 
of the confusions of the immediate present, discern on time’s 
horizon the shaping of a better world. It helps one to escape 
from the cramped conditions of a pedestrian existence into 
the expanding realities of eternity. I know of no philosophy 
and no other religion that can do this for the soul. And act- 
ing upon the assumption that it is one’s highest duty to trans- 
mit to others what has proved to be of such value, I offer it 
to you for your reasonable consideration. 

I am aware of an intense interest in the younger genera- 
tion. Beyond question it is a most difficult time for them, as 
indeed it is for all of us. But I am a firm believer in the 
happy outcome of our present troubles, if only enough men 
and women of the right sort are willing to take the lead, and 
that army of leaders must be recruited from the younger 
generation of educated people. We dare not hold ourselves 
aloof from the common needs. We must try to understand 
and believe in each other. 
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In an age when racial strife and religious intolerance have 
again arisen, there comes to my mind an ancient story: when 
Alexander the Great was on the point of leaving for the 
conquest of the East, Aristotle said to him: ‘You are about 
to start upon an enterprise which will bring you into many 
lands and amongst many nations. But this last counsel I give 
you: whithersoever your victories lead you, never forget 
that you are a Greek, and everywhere draw hard and fast 
the line that separates the Greek from the Barbarian.” The 
young soldier replied: ‘“No! I will pursue another policy. 
The aim of my victories shall be to give all men a Greek 
mind.’ What greater task could be undertaken today than 
that the generations should march together—soldiers of the 
spirit, whose aim is to give every man a Christian mind! 

Often in the silence of the sleep time, when we set our 
fancies free, I have gone back to that terrible moment when 
Hamlet learned the cause of his father’s death. He is sink- 
ing to the ground under the weight of that dread responsibil- 
ity, muttering to himself: 


The time is out of joint ;—O cursed spite! 
That ever I was born to set it right! 


when he suddenly realized that Horatio and Marcellus stood 
beside him. Rising to an erect position, he regained his 
courage, and linking his arms in those of his friends he said: 
‘Come, let us go together!” 

So say I to the younger generation of today. There lies 
the world that we older people have largely made. It is ad- 
mittedly a difficult and dangerous place. But there is hope 
and purpose in it. God is working there, as well as men. 
Are you willing to enlist in a war in which there is no dis- 
charge, and go forth under the leadership of Christ to give 
every man a Christian mind? You cannot face it alone, any 
more than we can. We must march together, inspired by a 
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common need and a common faith. We can change that 
world into something more in accord with God’s desire. 
Come, then, let us go forth to serve that world, let us hold 
hard by our spiritual philosophy. It is God’s world—it is 
also ours. Come, let us go together! 

Harris ELiiotr Kirk. 
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VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS 


1. Veni, Creator Spiritus, 2. Da gaudiorum praemia, 
Mentes tuorum visita, Da gratiorum munera, 
Imple superna gratia Dissolve litis vincula, 
Quae tu creasti, pectora. Adstringe pacis foedera. 


3. Sit laus Patri cum Filio, 
Sancto simul Paraclito, 
Nobisque mittat Filius, 
Charisma Sancti Spiritus. Amen. 


LORD OF ALL BEING, THRONED AFAR 


Lord of all being; throned afar, 3. Our midnight is Thy smile withdrawn; 
Thy glory flames from sun and star; Our noontide is Thy gracious dawn; 
4 Centre and soul of every sphere, Our rainbow arch, Thy mercy’s sign; 
} Yet to each loving heart how near! All, save the clouds of sin, are Thine. 
. Sun of our life, Thy quickening ray 4, Lord of all life, below, above, 
heds on our path the glow of day; Whose light is truth, Whose warmth is love, 
} Star of our hope, Thy softened light Before Thy ever-blazing throne 
| Cheers the long watches of the night. We ask no lustre of our own. 


5, Grant us Thy truth to make us free, 
And kindling hearts that burn for Thee, 
Till all Thy living altars claim 
One holy light, one heavenly flame. 


@OrGODVOUR HELP INTAGES PAST 


|, O God, our help in ages past, 4, A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Our hope for years to come, Are like an evening gone; 
{ Our shelter from the stormy blast, Short as the watch that ends the night 
And our eternal home: Before the rising sun. 
), Under the shadow of Thy throne 5. Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Thy saints have dwelt secure; Bears all its sons away; 
| Sufficient is Thy arm alone, They fly, forgotten, as a dream 
| And our defense is sure. Dies at the opening day. 
4), Before the hills in order stood, 6. O God, our help in ages past, 
| Or earth received her frame, Our hope for years to come, 
From everlasting Thou art God, Be Thou our guide while life shall last, 


To endless years the same. And our eternal home. 


THE ONE HUNDREDTH PSALM 


1. All people that on earth do dwell, 3. O, enter then His gates with praise, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice: Approach with joy His courts unto; 
Him serve with fear, His praise forth tell, Praise, laud, and bless His Name always, 
Come ye before Him and rejoice. For it is seemly so to do. 
2. Know that the Lord is God indeed; 4. For why? the Lord our God is good, 
Without our aid He did us make: His mercy is forever sure; 
We are His flock, He doth us feed, His truth at all times firmly stood, 
And for His sheep He doth us take. And shall from age to age endure. 
@ 
AMERICA 
1. My country, ’tis of thee, 3. Let music swell the breeze, 
Sweet land of liberty, And ring from all the trees 
Of thee I sing: Sweet freedom’s song: 
Land where my fathers died, Let mortal tongues awake; 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, Let all that breathe partake; 
From every mountain side Let rocks their silence break, 
Let freedom ring. The sound prolong. 
2. My native country, thee, 4, Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Land of the noble free, Author of liberty, 
Thy name I love: To Thee we sing: 
I love thy rocks and rills, Long may our land be bright 
Thy woods and templed hills; With freedom’s holy light; 
My heart with rapture thrills, Protect us by Thy might, 
Like that above. Great God, our King. 
yr 


